THE LETTER-BOX. 


CoRNELis De Vos the Elder, the Flemish artist whose 
painting of his daughters is the frontispiece of this num¬ 
ber of St. Nicholas, was bom over three hundred 
years ago in the town of Hulst, but passed much of his 
artistic life in Antwerp, where he died in 1651. He was 
a friend of the great Van Dyck, and a pupil of Remeeus. 
Apparently, he had two very charming little daughters. 


Perhaps no portrait of a royal personage has been 
more frequently copied in books of history and biog¬ 
raphy, than Holbein’s famous picture of King Henry 
VIII. of England. Most of our readers are no doubt 
familiar with it, and so they will enjoy the interesting 
picture on page 305 of this number,— a copy of a paint¬ 
ing by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in which the famous artist 
has shown an English boy in a costume copied after that 
of bluff King Hal. The garb and the pose are alike in 
the two pictures; but it is a pleasant surprise to find, in 
place of the stem and rather forbidding features of King 
Henry, the cheery, smiling face of a sturdy little lad. 


Readers of this magazine will remember the accounts 
of Helen Keller’s life which were printed in St. Nicho¬ 
las for September, 1889, and June, 1892, and also the 
remarkable letter from Helen herself, describing her 
visit to the World’s Fair at Chicago. Her many 
friends among our readers will be glad to know that 
this doubly-afflicted yet happy girl is now studying 
with the regular classes at the Gilman Preparatory 
School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and' that she has 
already successfully passed examinations in several stud¬ 
ies, for Radcliffe College. It is a pleasure to quote 
here a few extracts from letters written on her tjrpe- 
writer, during the past summer, by this gifted and sweet- 
souled blind girl. 

Brewster, Mass., July 22, 1896. 

My Dear Friend : After leaving New York, we 
spent three very busy weeks in Boston, visiting friends 
and arranring everything for next year. We visited the 
school at Cambridge where I am to continue my educa¬ 
tion, and saw Mr. Gilman, the prindp^ He is a very 
kind gentleman, and Teacher thinks his school an ideal 
one; so I am looking forward with eager delight to pur¬ 
suing my studies there, though it seems sometimes as if 
I could never accomplish all that I wish to. But I am 
going to think / CAN; for I know patience and perse¬ 
verance always conquer in the end. You know the old 
adage about a faint neart and a fair lady. Well, I think 
it is equally true of a College degree. A faint heart never 
succeeds in anything, does it ? At any rate, I am deter¬ 
mined to do my best, and I do not believe that any effort 
we make to attain something beautiful is ever lost. 
Somehow, somewhere, sometime we shall realize our 
ideal. 

• •«««« 

From Boston we went to Wrentham to visit some 
friends who have a lovely farm in the country. There 
is a charming lake near their house where we went boat¬ 


ing and canoeing every pleasant day. We also slept 
in a tent several times, and it was lovely to feel that 
we were sleeping where the beautiful moon and stars 
could keep their wnign watch over us. . . . 

Helen Keller heartily enjoyed her school-life of 
many months at the Wright-Humason School in New 
York, where she was taught articulate speech. We per¬ 
sonally have heard her repeat the whole of Longfellow’s 
" Psalm of Life,” clearly and with admirable expression 
and feeling. 

From Wrentham we went to Philadelphia to attend a 
convention of teachers of the deaf. We stayed at the 
Pennsylvania Institution at Mount Airy, apleasant coun¬ 
try-place outside of the city. I am sure I need not tell 
you we had a busy time. We attended the meetings 
and receptions, and talked with hundreds of people, in¬ 
cluding Monsieur Magnat, of Paris, a distinguish^ edu¬ 
cator, who has done a great deal for the deaf in France, 
and Mr. Baneiji, of Ca&utta, who is endeavoring to es¬ 
tablish a school for the deaf in his native dty. 1 made 
a little “ speech ” one day, telling the members of the 
Association what a great blessing speech has been to me, 
and urging them to give every deaf child an opportunity 
to learn to express ms thoughts in living words. After¬ 
ward we attended a reception, and shook hands with 
about six hundred people. I must confess I do not like 
such large receptions ; the people crowd so, and almost 
overwhelm us with questions and personal remarks 
which are not always pleasant to hear. And yet it is at 
receptions like the one at Philadelphia that we often 
meet friends whom we learn to love and honor afterward. 
But we were more than glad when the convention was 
over, and we could turn our faces Brewster-ward. Now 
we are settled down in this quiet little town —as the old 
stories have it. We are well, and having a happy, rest¬ 
ful time; but my summer is not a vacation in the usual 
sense; for I study a good deal with Teacher’s assistance. 

I study arithmetic, German, French, and history every 
day. We are now puzzling ourselves over Fontaine’s 
fables in French, ana I am reading and rereading “Wil¬ 
helm Tell ” in German. But you must not thiim I am 
working too hard. I am enjoying myself greatly, and 
besides, you know, if I do not have something to take 
up my mind, I am apt to get restless. You see, I am 
ve^ ambitious to start well next year. 

^medmes we take long, delightful drives in the woods, 
which are always full of treasures — wild roses, ferns, 
huckle- and blueberries, and in places the softest, sweet¬ 
est carpet of pine-needles you ever saw. Then, too, we 
have the ocean, with all its mystery and beautv, only a 
mile distant, and numerous lakes and ponds filled with 
frogs and pond-lilies. So you can easily understand how 
much we enjoy the rest. 

In an accompanying letter her devoted teacher, her 
second self. Miss Anne M. Sullivan, writes as follows: 

Now that a definite plan for Helen’s future has been 
decided upon, people are more than ever interested in 
her. It seems to me the sweetest and greatest moment 
in Helen’s life thus far. She is just sixteen. Certainly 
up to the present time her abounding heart of love and 
her spontaneous enthusiasm for all that is good have 
drawn people to her in a wonderful way, and it now re¬ 
mains for ner to show the world what more may be ac¬ 
complished under the greatest misfortunes. 
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THE LETTER-BOX. 


Higham Hall, Rochester, England. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I have taken you for a year and 
six months, and I loved the ** Prize Cup ” and ** Marco 
Polo. I live in a little village called Higham, about a 
mile from Gadshill Place, of wmch you printed an accoont 
two or three months ago. It is a lovely old house with 
two of the largest cedars I have ever seen in the garden, 
which is on the other side of the road. There is a very 
pretty old church near us. which was built in the reign 
of Henry I., and where King Stephen’s daughter Mary 
is buried; and they have put a stone on the top of her 
grave. You can just read “ Mary on it. Our nouse is 
said to have an underground passage; but we have never 
found it. I remain your loving reader, 

Dorothy de Michele. 


Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Dear St. Nicholas: There is a very pretty story con- 
netted with one of the “ historic military powder-horns,” 
the picture of which was given in an interesting article 
on that subject from the pen of J. L. Sticht, of the United 
States Navy, which appeared in the October number of 
St. Nicholas. It is of a sixteen-year-old Connecticut 
lad, who, at a tender age, was serving his country in the 
ranks of the Continental Army under General Washing¬ 
ton, and endured the rigors and privations which the 
troops underwent during the terrihle winter of 1777-3 
at Valley Forge. While the army was encamped at that 
place, a^ut thirty of the soldiers, among whom was young 
Jabez Rockwell, the boy referr^ to above, had lost their 
powder-horns, and there seemed to be no way to replace 
them. 

The camp butchers who supplied the troops with meat 
had saved ten horns from the cattle killed bv them, and 
they proposed to give them to the men wno had lost 
powder-horns. As there were three times as many appli¬ 
cants as there were horns, the butchers were at a loss 
how to divide them so as not to incur the displeasure of 
the disappointed ones. The soldiers finally agreed to 
leave the distribution to the commander-in-chief. 

One day General Washinrton was riding through 
camp, when they appealed to nim to make the division. 
He readily consented to do so, and hit upion this novel 
plan: Taking from his pocket paper and a pencil, he said 
he would write a number whicn would be between 1500 
and 2000, and the ten soldiers who should guess the 
nearest to this number should receive the horns. He 
wrote 1776, the year of the Declaration of Independence. 
But one man guessed this number. Four others of the 
successful ones guessed half-way between these points, 
choosing the number 1750. Jabez Rockwell was one of 
these four. The possession of the hom brought happi¬ 
ness to the young soldier, and it was not long before ne 
had it seraph and polished and prepared to bold its al¬ 
lotment of ixiwder. It was first called into action at the 
battle of Monmouth on the following June, and was car¬ 
ried by its owner through the war to its dose, and was 
last used at Yorktown in 1781. This record is inscribed 
on the hom, as shown in the picture in St. Nicholas: 

** Jabez Rockwell of Ridgebury, Conn. His Hom 
made in Camp at Valley Forge, first used at Monmouth, 
Tune 28, 1778 & last at Yorktown, 1781.” Below this 
his grandson has caused to be written: “ M^ it be sa¬ 
credly kept is the wish of his grandson, Charles F. 
Rockwell.” 

A few words about this youthful hero and one or two 
incidents of his after-life may be of interest in this con¬ 
nection. Jabez Rockwell was born near Ridgebury, 
Connecticut, October 3, 1761, and was hardly fifteen 
years of age when the Declaration of Independence was 
declared. He enlisted before he was sixteen in the Con¬ 
tinental army, in a regjiment recruited by Benedict Ar¬ 
nold, and fought in his division, and was wounded at 


the battle of Saratov in 1777. He was next transferred 
to the army under Washin^on, and then Lafayette. He 
was in nine battles, includmg Saratoga, Monmouth, and 
Yorktown, where he witnessed the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis. 

At the close of the war he returned to Connecticut, 
where he married in 1784, and afterward removed to the 
wilds of Pennsylvania, locating near Milford, the present 
county seat of Pike. He died in 1847, near Honesdale, 
Pa., and was buried with Masonic and military honors. 

Jabez Rockwell venerated Washington above every 
other man, and next to him his last commander, the 
gallant Frenchman, General Lafayette. When the lat¬ 
ter visited the United States for the last time, in 1829, 
Rockwell, who was then sixty-eight years old, and three 
other Revolutionary soldiers—Joshua Hutchins, Thomas 
Gay, and Samuel Whittaker — walked all the way from 
Milford to New York City, a distance of seventy-two 
miles, to see their old commander. They arrived the 
second day, weary, footsore, and with clothing travel- 
soiled by the long march, and proceeded to me hotel 
where the General was quartered. The clerk looked at 
them in astonishment when they asked to see Lafayette, 
and in a haughty tone he told them thev would not be 
permitted to do so. They pleaded that Aey had walked 
a long way from the mountains of Pennsylvania for no 
other puipose than this; but the clerk could not be 
moved. He ordered them away, saying their appear¬ 
ance was sufficient to indicate tnat the Genend would 
not care to see them. 

This answer kindled anew the warlike fire which lay 
dormant in the breast of the old Revolutionary hero, 
and Jabez Rockwell said in tones that would brook no 
opposition: 

“Young man, we have traveled on foot two days to 
see General Lafayette. We fought under him before 
you were bom; we are now under the same roof with 
nim, and if it is necessary to have another fight to see 
him, we are ready.” 

These words had the desired effect. The clerk said 
he would send up their names, but as the Ma^or of the 
city and the Concessional Committee, of which Henry 
Cl^ was a member, were in the parlor with Genenu 
Lafayette, arranging for his welcome, their request 
would probably be refused. 

When the cards bearing the names and regiment to 
which the old soldiers belonged reached Lafayette, he 
reouested Henry Clay to bring the men in; and the cor- 
dim welcome they met with Som their old commander 
repaid diem for the toilsome journey they had under¬ 
gone, and the tramp homeward. 

Jabez Rockwell was a life-long Democrat, but at the 
^e of eighty-three, when Henry Clay ran for President, 
in 1844, ne deviated from his prinaples and voted for 
him, bemuse of his courteous treatment to him and his 
three comrades on the occasion of their visit to Lafayette. 

For the foregoing facts the writer is indebted to Mr. 
Charles F. Rockwell, of Honesdale, Pa., the grandson 
of the subject of this sketch, a ** chip of the old block,” 
and the last owner of the historic powder-horn, until his 
recent mft of the treasure to a society, where it will be 
secure for all time. W. H. Nearpass. 


W. H. Nearpass. 


The following very creditable little poems are by 
George Macaulay Stevenson, ten years old. 

GOLDEN DAYS. 

Summer comes along the hedges, 

Dancinp; down from rocky ledges. 

Fair and sweet. 

And where’er she puts her foot 
^rin^ a flower. 

Growing fairer every hour. 
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What’s better than an English day 
Spent in the old-fashioned way? 

A^at’s better than the fields in May, 
Or the curds, the cream, the whey. 

Or the brown bee’s sleepv lay. 

Stealing all the flowerlets^ honey, 

Which to them is golden money? 

Sing the praises of our June 

When fairies dance "au clair de lune”; 

Think not of the gloomy past, 

Ne’er think misfortunes ever last 


THE FAYS AND THE ELVES. 

Far down the road, beneath the tall trees swaying. 
Far down the road into the wood of green, 

There’s where the fays are ever, ever playing. 
Cushioned on downy moss with velvet sheen. 

Down to the shore the elves go sinmng, singing, 
Down to the moonbeam-silvered Ifuce, 

Down to the lake, where bells are ringing, ringing, 
Dancing till you and I awake. 

Then when the dawn comes they go flying homeward 
Back to their homes beneath the toadstool’s shade. 


BED-TIME. 

When in the firelight’s glow we sit, 

And shadows along the crossbeams flit. 
Then Granny tells us awful tales 
Of how the elves of long ago — 

Stole the milk from out the pails. 

And robbed the oxen of their tails. 

And scampered over hills and dales. 
Working mischief on their wav 
Until the dawn of each new day 
Put an end to all their pranks. 

And ^uick they hid in woods and banks. 
And in a corner we shiver in fear. 

And then we get a terrible fright. 

For terror has sharpened up our ear — 

A rat is scraping behind the bed! 

O fire! throw far your beams of red. 
When the last glow fades from the sky. 
Then we must say our sad good-by 
To stories, till to-morrow night 
When fires leap up in waning light 


Lausanne, Switzerland. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I thought I would write to you 
and tell you how much I like you. We have taken you 
in for over a dozen years, and still continue to do so. I 
live in London; but at present I am in a school at Lau¬ 
sanne, in Switzerland, with two of my sisters; and we 
are going to stay here one or two years. Lausanne is a 
lovely ^ot, as it is situated nearly on the borders of the 
Lake of Geneva, and is closed in with mountains, which 
look especially lovely at this time of the year, as they 
are covered with snow. 

Last August we went on a beautiful excursion in the 
mountains, and we saw the Glacier du Rh6ne. It did 
seem so funny, as it was in the middle of summer, and 
the glacier was one mass of snow and ice. My sister 
and I have got two little tortoises, which we brought with 
us from London; they are wonderful little things, as they 
are only the size of a shilling, and can swim beautifully. 


We call them “ Adam ” and “ Eve.” We have also got 
two baby guinea-pigs. I and my sisters all ride bicycles, 
and when I am at home I do a great deal of bicy(^g; 
but now being at school I naturally do not have much 
chance of riding a bicycle. 

I remain your devoted reader, Georgiana Q-. 


• San Josfe, Cal. 

Dear St. Nicholas: I am twelve years old. We 
have taken the St. Nicholas for many years, and have 
always enjoyed it very much. We came to San Jos^ 
from New York about a year and a half ago, and I like 
it ever so much. The famous Almaden Quicksilver 
Mines are only ten miles away, and Lick Observatory 
only twenty-eight. We are situated in the Santa Clara 
Valley, which is noted for its men and dried fruit- 
Papa has a ten-acre prnne and cherry orchard, the 
former of which (five acres) bore seventy tons of green 
prunes last year. 

I enjoy your ** Letter-box” ever so much, and hope we 
may always be able to take your magazine. 

Your little friend, Grace Holt. 


Nairn, Scotijind. 

Dear St. Nicholas : I am an American girl; but I 
am spending apart of my vacation in the pretty little town 
of Naim on Moray Firth. This firth is beautiful. On 
clear days one can see every crack and cranny in the 
cliffs opposite, as well as the different colors of the fields. 
Several mountains form a background to the view. The 
firth is about five miles wide opposite Nairn. 

Most of the dwelling-houses here have pretty flower- * 
gardens, and some of them are covered with roses. 

They had some Highland dances here a few weeks ago. 
There were sword-dances and reels, both very graceful 
and pretty. The sword-dance is done between and 
around crossed swords. The dancers must not step on 
the blades, but they may on the hilts. 

The Highlanders wear a kilt and plaid of the tartan of 
their clan. The plaid is a long, wide scarf, thrown over 
the shoulder and fastened wim a silver brooch, which 
sometimes holds a ^ant topaz. The kilt stops at the 
knee, and their stockings are turned down. The knees 
are bare. In one of their stockings they have a dirk— 
a kind of dagger. 

Cawdor Castle is near Nairn. It is one of the seats 
of the Earl of Cawdor, and is three or four hundred 
years old. Its grounds are perfectly lovely. In them 
are g^eat trees, ferns, mosses, winding streams, hills, and 
ravines. There are many deer and rabbits in the park. 
When we were there the men were shooting. 

I await you with impatience every month. 

Your interested reader, 

CoRALiE Howard Haman. 


We thank the young friends whose names follow for 

J leasant letters received from them: Minda Gottleib, 
ack Church, Francis McMeehan, Mary B. Cooke, Kath¬ 
arine M. Le Boutillier, Alice Jones, Virginia W., Gilbert 
Maurice Congdon, D. Courthope, EmiliA Cooke Burns, 
Mildred C. Dickson, Ruth Parmelee, Walter L. S., 
Chauncey S. De Witt, Elsie Doolittle, Lewis C., Harry 
Caperton, Jr., George Buxton, Sadie B. Turner, Alice K. 
Potter, Isl^ M. McColl, E. W. Scudder, Hender Schuy¬ 
ler, Alice Pearson, Marjorie Hoysrodt, Ruth Stetson, 
Mary S. Stranahan, Gertrude Cannon, Morris Ashley, 
Daisy Ullmann, Elsie Dinsmore, Gertrude Helene Heydt- 
mann, A. S., George V. N. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


Diagonal. Marion, x. Moslem. 3. Baltic. 3. Heroic. 4. 
Crying. 5. Sharon. 6. Obtain. 

St. Andrew's Cross or Diamonds. I. i. S. s. C^. 3. 
Cyrus. 4. Saranac. 5. Punic. 6. Sac. 7. C. II. i. C. s. 
Mat. 3. Medal. 4. Caddies. 5. TainL 6. Let 7. S. III. z. 
C. 3. CaL 3. Camel. 4. Cameras. 5. Terry. 6. Lay. 7. S. 
lY. z. C. 3. Pat. 3. Pupil. A. Capotes. 5. Title. 6 . Lee. 
7. S. V. z. S. 3. Yes. 3. YacnL 4. Sectary. 5. Shaky. 6. 
Try. 7. Y. 

Rhymed Transpositions. Pares, spare, pears, rapes, spear, 
reaps, parse. 

Conundrum Charade. Pat-rol. 

A New Year Verse. 

The wave is breaking on the shore. 

The echo fading from the chime, 

Anw the shadow moveth o'er 
^e dial-plate of time! j. c. whittier. 


Hidden Letters. St Nicholas. 

Word-squares. I. z. Toast 3. Order. 3. Adore. 4. Serve. 
^ Trees. II. z. Daxes. a. Alert 3. Zebra. 4. Error. 5. 
Stare. 

Two Zoological Acrostics. I. Saint Nicholas, z. Swan. 
3. Axis. 3. Ibex. 4. Nepa. 5. Toad. 6. Napu. 7. Il^ 8. 
Car^ 9. Hawk, zo Oryx. zx. Lion. Z3. Auks. 13. Seal. 
II. Reindeer, z. Clumber, a. Bubale. 3. Coati. 4. Lion. 5. 
Eland. 6. Vole. 7. Mouse. 8. Tapir. 

Divided Cities, z. Jackson, a. Hartford. 3. Charleston. 4. 
Boston. 5. Bangor. 6. Frankfort 7. Springfield. 8. Madison, 
9. Brooklyn, zo. Cleveland, zz. RaJeigiL za. Nearport 
Rhymed Numerical Enigma. 

Ring out, arild bells, to the arHd sky. 

The flying cloud, the frosty light; 

The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild hells, and let hun die. tbnnyson. 
To OUR Puzzlers : Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the zsth of each month, and should 
be addressed to St. Nicholas “ Riddle Box," care of The Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 

Answers to all the Puzzles in the November Number were received, before November 15th, from M. McG. — W. T. Fabiim 
— “ Jersey Quartette ”—Josephine Sherwood — Grace Edith Thallon — ** Dondy Small" — ** BuflUo Quartette " — “ Four Weeks in 
Kane"—Sigourney Fay Nininger — Katharine S. Doty. 

Answ'ers to Puzzles in the November Number were received, before November 15th, from Msay C. Beecroft, z —Marion A. 
Barker, a— G. B. Dyer, zz — Hickory Nut," z — Mary K Rake, a — Albert L. Vencill, z — Charlotte Schram, x — “ Alsie," z — L. 
M. Ecl^eld, z — Claudice Piper. 3 — George Barnes, z —J. K. and Co., 5 — Jo and I, zi — Mamma and Will, 5 — Naomi," a — “ Two 
Little Brothers," zz—Effie K. Talboys, 6 — Achille Poiner, zo—L. O. E., zz —"Sand Crabs," 9—"Daniel Hardin and Co.,” 7 — Jes.sie 
and Ralph Sharot, a — No name, Pelham Manor, 8 —Marguerite Sturdy, iz — " Little Pilgrim,” 2 — Clara D. Lauer and Co., zz—John 
P. Reynolds, 3d, z — Paul Reese, zo—Helen Lorraine Elnos, z. 


6EOORAPH1CAX PBlBiAL ACROSTIC. 

When the following names have been rightly guessed 
aud written one below another, their initials will spell a 
point of land first rounded by Lemaire and Schouten in 
1616. 

Cross-words: i. A mountain system in Russia. 2. 
A mountain system in South America. 3. An island in 
the Aegean Sea. 4. A lake of North America. 5. A 
city of France. 6. A river of South America. 7. A 
city of Italy. 8. A famous river of Africa. 

L. HOUSMAN. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is in apple, but not in pear; 

My second.in hole, but not in tear; 

My third is in knot, but not in bow; 

My fourth is in finger, but not in toe; 

My fifth is in frightened, but not in bold; 

My sixth is in silver, but not in gold; 

My seventh is in long, but not in short; 

My eighth is in vessel, but not in port; 

My ninth is in borrow but not in lend; 

My tenth is in winter, and that is the end. 

My whole is the name of a poet. 

DOROTHY C. BUTLER. 

NOVEL ZIGZAG. 

All of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When these are rightly guessed and placed one 
below another, in the order here given, the zigzag, be¬ 


ginning at the upper left-hand letter, will spell a union. 
The initial letters are the same as the zimg. 
Cross-words; i. To wince. 2. A kind of tea. 2. 
Minority in age. 4. A jolting motion. 5. Uneoualled. 
6. A small mug or cup. 7. A monk’s hood. 8. Gos¬ 
sip. 9. A pendant mass of ice. 10. A long, broad boat 
used by the Eskimos, il. Sprightly. 

“ THE H. TWINS.” 

PI. 

Het clod swind vare no eht yd revir, 

Eht slafeles chambes pamlicon nad viresh, 

Teh wons culsod sewep no, ot a rayder nute,— 
Nac sheet eb eht thare nad het henvase fo nuje? 


CURIOUS ZOOLOGICAL CHANGES. 

1. Behead and curtail a nocturnal animal allied to 
the monkeys, and leave an Australian bird. 

2. Behe^ twice and curtail twice the European bison, 
and leave a monstrous bird of Arabian mythology. 

3. Behead twice an animal of Peru, and leave a South 
American rodent. 

4. Behead a small hound, and leave a large bird. 

5. Behead a domestic bird, and leave a wild one. 

6. Syncopate a bird, and leave a useful anim^. 

. Syncopate a bird, and leave a domestic animal. 

. Behead one fish, and leave another. 

9. Curtail a wild swan, and leave a large deer. 

10. Curtail twice a curious animal of India, allied to 
the weasel, and leave a rodent. L. E. JOHNSON. 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


DIAMOND. 

I. In the United States. 2. jV beast of burden. 3. 
A place of public contest. 4. Of no value. 5. To act 
in a cowardly manner. 6. To demand. 7. In the 
United States. d. h. d. 

ILLUSTRATED DIAGONAL. 





All the words pictured contain the same number of 
letters. When rigntly guessed and placed one below the 
other, in the order numbered, the diagonal (from the 
upper left-hand letter to the lower right-hand letter) will 
spell the name of an English poet and essayist. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

My primals name the Christian name, and my finals 
the surname of a famous Englishman. 

Cross-words (of equal length): i. Covered with a 
layer of ^y substance. 2. One of the Sandwich Islands. 
3. Pertaining to northern regions. 4. Comment. 5. 
Small. 6. An original form. 7. Bends downward. 

WILLY AND MAY. 

CONNECTED SQUARES. 




I. Upper Left-hand Square: i. Harvest. 2. A 
cable. 3. Public. 4. Inclosures. 

II. Upper Right-hand Square: i. A Celtic min¬ 
strel. 2. A city of China. 3. An assumed character. 
4. Colors. 

III. Central Square: i. Transferred to another 


for an eouivalent. 2. Above. 3. A masculine name. 
4. To fall in drops. 

IV. Lower Left-hand Square: i. Furnished 
with shoes. 2. A small animal. 3. Minerals. 4. A 
pulpit. 

V. Lower Right-hand Square: i. A division. 

2. Mimics. 3. Low. 4. To discover. L*H. 

CHARADE. 

The traveler in darksome ways, 

Astray beneath a stormy sky. 

May well my yfrj/, unless his gaze 
My second somewhere can espy. 

My secondy if no traveler find 
With those its fortunes who control. 

Must sink beneath a fate unkind; — 

He only can expect my whole, 

EDWARD B. hill. 

TRANSPOSED TREES. 

The letters in each of the words printed in italics may 
be transposed so as to form the name of a tree. 

In a cabin a mile norths on the river Wye^ lives old 
Lem with his pet lamb. Clouts of old crape fill the place 
of yfmAo\i-panes and door panel. Possessed of ample 
means, he has not cared to wear other covering than a 
ragged dolman^ nor to drink from any but a cheap blue 
mug. At night he goes to reap the harvest of his melon 
patch. He will take a lamp in one hand to allure in¬ 
sects ; and a tile or lump of rock in the other, wdth which 
to slay a possible weasel. L. E. j. 


RIDDLE. 

• A MAN came running down the street; 

He ran, and never tarried; 

You’d think that he could hardly walk 
With all the things he carried. 

1. Some instruments of music, first; 

2. Some parts of noble ships; 

3. A wocden box; (4 and 5) two kinds of fish; 
o. And several ends of whips; 

7. He tightly held a noble stag; 

8. He weapons also bore; 

9. Two tops of trunks were on his head; 

10. And yet two caps he wore; 

11. He carried children going to school; 

12. Two quadrupeds, not small; 

13. And weathercocks,— some blue, some red ; 

These were by no means all! 

14. The steps of a notel; (15) some flowers; 

16. Two buildings; (17) lofty trees; 

18. A noble monument, erect. 

All these he bore with ease! 

And yet, to all appearances. 

He empty-hanaed ran. 

And looked as if he carried naught — 

That over-burdened man! 

FRANCES AMORY. 


WORD-SQUARE. 

I. To abrade. 2. Cowardly. 3. Those w'ho fix 
values. 4. A broad street. 5. To read. 6. To close 
the eyes of a hawk. ella w. foote. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I AM composed of twenty letters; and my whole is a 
distinguished singer. 

My 10-17 is a preposition. My 6-4-16-II is an Egyp¬ 
tian goddess. My 15-12-19-2 is to emit. My 5-3-7-18- 
13 is to color slightly. My 8-9-1-20-14 is to protect. 

FLORENCE ELSIE T. 
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